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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

MLOMBROSO publishes, at the same time with the new edi« 
• tion of his Homme de genie, x the first edition of his Femme 
criminelle et la prostituee. I shall not reproduce here, with regard 
to the first-mentioned work, the objections which I have already 
made to certain extravagant features of the theory of the illus« 
trious Professor, but I must reproach him in passing with having 
placed too much confidence in certain historical witnesses which are 
open to suspicion (even the legend of Jeanne la Folle, the mother of 
Charles V., appears groundless) and also with not exercising suffi- 
cient criticism. Nothing could be less founded, for example, than 
the assertion of Mohammed's being diseased. How can M. Lom« 
broso charge the Prophet of the Mussulmans with lack of system 
in the composition of the holy writings? Does he not know that the 
verses of the Koran were enounced according as new questions arose 
which frequently had to be solved differently according to the cir- 
cumstances or the experience acquired? The Koran is not the book 
of a man of letters or of a professor. 

The whole doctrine should be revised and amended. Dr. 
Toulouse has just opened at Paris a series of inquiries which are 
destined to control the theories of Lombroso. His first publication 
bears the title Enquete medico-psychologique, I. Introduction generale. 
— E. Zola.' 1 This book is certainly well worked out, but its con- 

1 Georges Carre\ publisher. Where the publisher is not mentioned, the books 
are published by Felix Alcan. 

2 Published by the Socitti d' Editions scientifiques . 
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elusions give here and there the impression of timidity and vacilla- 
tion, and on several points M. Lombroso has addressed to Dr. 
Toulouse justifiable criticisms. Furthermore, I cannot refrain from 
censuring the speedy publication of such inquiries. It would have 
been wiser, I think, to have pursued them privately. The data 
gathered should have been deposited at the Academy of Medicine, 
and should not have been made use of until several years after the 
death of the subjects examined. Then, pabulum would not have 
been afforded to the press along with hazardous deductions whose 
real significance the common ignorance of journalists cannot appre- 
ciate, a larger number of authors would then undoubtedly have 
taken part in the inquiry, and both science and the families investi 
gated would have profited by this discretion. The mania for noto- 
riety should not be permitted to corrupt the scientific spirit, nor 
should the public ever have reason to suspect a desire for pecuniary 
profit on the part of physicians. 

La Femme criminelle et la prostituee, written by Lombroso in 
collaboration with M. G. Ferrero is less a finished and completely 
co-ordinated book than a collection of facts to be interpreted, from 
which the learned authors have already drawn many sound conclu- 
sions. The thesis of the work is this, that "prostitution is the 
feminine side of criminality," that is to say, that in woman moral 
insanity manifests itself rather in sexual excesses and aberrations 
than in crime : the rarity of the criminal type having as its corollary 
in the female sex a less frequency of degenerations and cortical 
irritation. These results are even justified by the study of the 
normal woman, and may be explained by the fact that her energy 
and variability are less, and that she is in reality " intellectually and 
physically a man arrested in development. " The last expression 
does not appear to me a felicitous one. It would be more exact to 
say that woman has evolved toward her function just as man has 
evolved toward his, that she has been differentiated from man by 
evolution in virtue of the role she has had to play, which is that of 
a mother and a conservator of the species. From this fact alone, 
which the authors do not neglect to emphasise, but to which they 
do not always give full prominence, are derived the psychological 
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characters of the female sex which they have analysed with pa- 
tience and firmly established, although often running counter to 
our prejudices. 



M. H. Bergson, in his Matiere et memoire, essai sur la relation 
du corps a Pesprit, never intended for a moment to advance the 
study of a psychological phenomenon, but has sought to formulate 
a doctrine in philosophy. He does not abide by the facts, endeav 
oring to explain them by the aid of reason and of experience, but 
he seeks beyond the facts a " virtual " being or entity which has no 
existence save in his own sportive imagination. Neither his theory 
of bodies, which are said to be simple " instruments of action,' 
incapable of preparing or explaining "representation," nor his 
theory of "pure perception, of "pure memory, and of "stages of 
consciousness," are presented to the reader with sufficient lucidity, 
ingenious though they are, and despite the grammatical precision 
of the author's language. No one, I am afraid, will understand 
them but himself. The object of his subtle analysis is apparently 
to reverse the accepted thesis — "memory is a function of the brain 
and there is nothing but a difference of degree between perception 
and memory" — and to substitute for it the following : "memory is 
not a function of the brain but something else, and there is not a 
difference of degree but a difference of nature between perception 
and memory," so as to establish by this thesis the existence of lib- 
erty in some absolutely mysterious region of the ego. But how is 
this liberty to be understood which "plunges its roots deep into 
necessity and is organically connected with necessity," these states, 
so " profound " that one can never reach them, and so "pure " that 
they vanish before the grasp ? How can we be led by such methods 
to comprehend more clearly the relations of body and mind? How, 
finally, can inquiries concerning the "intermediary stages between 
dreams and action " furnish to-day the solution of that ancient and 
illusive problem ? 

The peculiar idealism of M. Bergson has found its adversary in 
the idealism of M. Fouiltee. Let us not abandon the solid ground 
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of experience, or philosophy will soon be nothing more than the 
science of facts which do not exist. 



M. E. R£cejac offers in his Essai sur les fondements de la con- 
naissance mystique a curious study of what he calls "mystical expe- 
rience." This has, according to him, a value comparable to the 
other methods of knowledge. It would even have a higher value if 
its position in philosophy were really such as M. Rec£jac asserts, 
for then the mystical act, that is to say, " the union of freedom with 
imagination, " would be the only possible expression of the absolute 
in human consciousness. 

What, then, is the mechanism of the mystical act? It con- 
sists, according to the author, in producing, under a definite moral 
influence, analogical representations and symbols, to which reason 
which never loses its rights, applies itself, in order to render ap- 
parent by their means the relations, "sensible to the heart alone,' 
of our inmost personality with the infinite. The representative ac- 
tion of symbols is thus tantamount to a "moral presence" of the 
absolute: "it strengthens incomparably the natural powers and 
intrinsic qualities of the subject." The creations of faith, further, 
have no empirical objectivity ; in that their value does not consist ; 
they are not products of intellection. 

M. Recejac attacks with great freedom all the difficulties of his 
subject. He does not hesitate, for example, to examine mystical 
alienation in its relations to pathological accidents and concludes 
as to the harmlessness of that state, which is normal, he says, 
although subject to aberrations. His book is interesting on several 
sides ; it is a new witness of the sentimental reaction which is now 
overrunning our schools. For my part, I accept with M. Recejac 
no more than with M. Bergson, the real existence of a thing "which 
has been created by us but which yet abides outside us. " If we 
assume, to-day, the practical point of view, I do not think that the 
mystical act has even a genuine religious importance ; it remains a 
subjective state, a privilege of certain souls, or of certain physio- 
logical temperaments, a luxury of the religious life. A scientific 
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conception of the world alone will give us the rule of life and the 

moral teachings necessary to society. 

* 

* * 

M. Victor Henry transports us to a different field with his 
Antinomies linguistiques. I recommend the perusal of his little book 
which forms the second number of the Bibliotheque de la Faculte ties 
lettres de Paris. M. Victor Henry is in several respects an innova- 
tor. He takes his stand upon exact psychological facts, he has the 
merit of not allowing himself to depart from the dictates of common 
sense in treating either of nature, of the origin of language, or of 
the relations between language and thought. He criticises, for ex- 
ample, with great acuteness, the current phrase "less words than 
thoughts " as applied to infant speech, and concludes to the con- 
trary that children have fewer ideas than words, a new formula 
whose value depends on the nature of the psychical facts which the 
word "ideas" cover. 

I quite approve of the distinction which M. Victor Henry estab- 
lishes between transmitted language, that which we speak from in- 
fancy, and which is our thought itself, and acquired language (in 
its various forms). The dominating thought of his work is that, 
taking only transmitted language — the only true language, the only 
speech that really lives in us and merits the attention of the linguist 
as such — if language is a conscious fact, that is to say, if we speak, 
knowing what we speak, then the processes of language are uncon- 
scious, or, as I should prefer to say, are unperceived by the person 
speaking. It follows that the special science of language should 
reject a priori "every explanation of linguistic phenomena which 
in any way presupposes the exercise of the conscious activity of the 
speaking subject." Each of us wants to say what he says, and 
knows that he says it ; but he introduces in his speech unwittingly 
continual modifications which most frequently are lost but some- 
times are propagated by imitation. Hence the great permanence 

of language and its mobility at all moments. 

* 
* * 

From M. Emile Ferriere, a scholarly author, and one who is 
never commonplace, we have La Cause premiere d'apres les donnSes 
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experimentales. The unity of the laws of matter and energy through- 
out the whole universe, the substantial identity of matter and 
energy, the unity of life in animals and vegetables, the soul a func- 
tion of the brain, such were the conclusions of his two preceding 
works La Matiere et I'energie and La Vie et I'dme. These conclu- 
sions are repeated in the present book and rounded off by a consid- 
eration of the first cause. The solution of the problem is based on 
a distinction between the true and the real (e. g. , true triangles and 
real triangles), comprised as two aspects of the same fact. M. Fer- 
riere does not establish his conclusions dialectically but deduces 
them from a re'sume' of scientific facts, a re'sume" which is his own 
work. He has a clear and happy way of reattacking the great 
problems of physics and natural history. Let it be noted that he 
rejects the theory of evolution (he limits it to the explanation of 
derived forms and denies its explaining types) with no less energy 
than he does the theory of successive creations. He justly reminds 
us that we must say "I do not know." The very impossibility, 
according to him, of explaining life, that is to say, the necessity of 
accepting as irreducible facts the principle and the plan (forms) of 
living beings, leads us to the affirmation of a first cause. But that 
cause is not transcendent with respect to the world. There are no 
two substances. In sum, M. Ferriere limits the definition of first 
cause to metaphysical attributes ; he has imported into it neither 
moral attributes nor intellectual. His metaphysics appears as a 
necessity of human reason. I have certain reservations with regard 
to his doctrine, and certain corrections. In any event it is presented 
with freedom and a positive character in which certain recent sys- 
tems of philosophy are too often lacking. 

There remains to be mentioned, from the pen of M. Paul 
Janet, who always remains a master, Principes de mttaphysique et de 
psychologie (Delagrave, publisher) ; from the late L'Abbe de Broglie 
a posthumous work, Religion et critique, (Lecoffre, publisher); from 
Paul Duproix Kant et Fichte et le probleme de Piducation (F. Alcan, 
publisher) ; and from L'Abbe V. Charbonnel, Le Congres universec 
des religions en igoo, Histoire d'une idie (A. Colin, publisher). 

Paris. Lucien Arreat. 



